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For/ Rutland was a Revolutionary War fort, probably built in 1775, at the northeast corner 
of present day North Main Street and Terrill Street. According to Henry Hall's 1848 descrip- 
tion of the fort, it was oblong in shape, about 132 feet east and west and 165 feet north and 
south. Twenty foot maple logs sharpened at the top (called pickets) were sunk about five feet 
in the ground. The logs were hewn smooth on their sides, which touched each other. At each 
corner there was an eight foot square structure (called a flanker or redoubt), so that each side 
could be covered by rifle or musket fire from the corresponding flanker. Port holes for muskets 
ringed the fort every six feet. The only gate was on the west side, a little south of the center 
of the wall. In July, 1777, the fort was burned by the citizens, as they retreated in the face 
of General John Burgoyne's advance down the Champlain Valley. 



II* Revolutionary Rutland (1775-1783) 

by James S, Davidson 

Vermont and Rutland assumed an early role in the Revolution when the Green 
Mountain Boys captured Fort Ticonderoga on May 10, 1775, Among the heroes of 
the expedition was Gershom Beach, a Rutland blacksmith, who made a journey of 
sixty miles on foot over wooded terrain to gather men from the area for the attack 
on Ticonderoga. The journey was all the more amazing as it was completed in twenty- 
four hours, an exploit that certainly rivaled Paul Revere's ride. Numerous other 
Rutland men joined in the actual capture of Ticonderoga. 1 

Following the victory at Ticonderoga, many Vermonters, including a number from 
Rutland, joined the ill-fated attempt to invade Canada in the fall of 1775. With the 
retreat of the American Army from Canada in the summer of 1776 and the conse- 
quent danger to the Vermont frontier, the inhabitants of the New Hampshire Grants 
petitioned the New Hampshire military authorities for ammunition to supply a force 
to protect the frontier area so that they could gather crops. The petition, signed for 
the most part by men from Rutland and neighboring towns, indicated that Rutland 
and the other towns along the frontier were destitute in the face of a serious British 
threat. 2 

Meanwhile Vermonters, who had successfully opposed the rule of New York, peti- 
tioned the Continental Congress that they not be required to serve the Revolutionary 
cause under the New York Provincial Congress. A committee of the Continental Con- 
gress moved that Vermont "submit to New York without prejudice." However, the 
motion was withdrawn. 3 

In 1776 Vermonters moved to establish Vermont as a separate district that 
recognized the New Hampshire Grants. A series of conventions then took steps that 
finally culminated in Vermont's Declaration of Independence as a free and indepen- 
dent state on January 16, 1777. Captain Joseph Bowker, a Rutland delegate who 
had come to Rutland in 1773, was chosen chairman of each of these conventions 
but one. In July 1777, a constitutional convention met and formed a constitution 
for Vermont. This convention appointed a Committee of Safety to conduct affairs 
until the government could be organized. 4 

On the military scene, the British General John Burgoyne and his Indian allies 
began to move south with the American army retreating in front. On July 7, 1777, 
the American rear guard fought a delaying action at Hubbardton, Vermont, about 
ten miles northwest of Rutland, thus allowing General Arthur St. Clair and the 
American army to retreat through Rutland and to the south. As he retreated, General 
St, Clair directed the Vermont militia that were with him to remain at Rutland for 
the protection of the people on the frontier. All the cattle to the north of Rutland 
were ordered removed and all carriages of use to the enemy were to be taken or 
destroyed. Most people moved to Rutland or further south, leaving the area to the 
north a "no man's land." Two days after the retreat at Hubbardton, General St. Clair 
ventured the opinion that the people of the Rutland area had "little to fear except 
the depredation of a few Indians." 5 However, many inhabitants apparently did not 
share General St. Clair's opinion of the danger. After burning Fort Rutland, a small 



picquet fort, most inhabitants fled, at least temporarily, from the Rutland area. And 
perhaps their flight was wise for a letter dated July 21, 1777, which was received by 
Mesheck Weare, a New Hampshire leader, indicated that the main body of General 
Friedrich von Reidesel's German troops was at Rutland. 6 

In the fall of 1777 Burgoyne's advance ended in disaster for him at Saratoga. But 
even with this turn of events, Rutland was not removed from all danger. Although 
the frontier was not attacked again by a force comparable to Burgoyne's, there were 
still numerous incursions and threats of invasion by the Indians and their Tory allies. 7 

Vermont made plans in early 1778 to invade Canada. Colonel James Mead of 
Rutland was to have commanded one of the six militia regiments contemplated for 
the invasion, but the plans never materialized. 8 

Upon the organization of the state government in 1778, Rutland was selected as 
the Military Headquarters and Fort Ranger, which enclosed over two acres, was 
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Fort Ranger became the military headquarters of the independent republic of Vermont in 1778. 
It was located on the plateau of land north of Otter Creek and south of present Route 4 west 
near Mead's Falls between the old Center Rutland burying ground and the railroad bridge over 
Route 4. According to Henry Hall's 1848 description, the fort was made of unhewn hemlock 
logs sharpened at the top (called pickets) inclining slightly outwards. These 20 foot logs were 
sunk five feet deep in a trench. Eight foot logs filled the space between pickets to provide 
a bullet-proof wall. The fort was elliptical, or oval, in shape. It enclosed an area of over two 
acres and could accommodate between 200 and 300 men. There were large plank gates on the 
east and west sides. On the south side there was a wicket gate thai led to Otter Creek. In the 
northwest part there was a 30 or 40 foot square blockhouse of hewn logs. It was two stories 
high, with a shingled roof. Town records indicate that several town meetings were held within 
the fort. 



erected at Center Rutland near the "Little Falls" where it served as the principal supply 
depot for troops stationed at Pittsford, Castleton and Rutland. Undoubtedly Rutland's 
central location and the surrounding amphitheater of mountains made the choice 
of Rutland, at the head of the Champlain Valley, a logical one. In addition, Rutland 
controlled Otter Creek, which had been used for decades by Indians moving south 
and east from Lake Champlain, and Crown Point Military Road, which cut through 
the Green Mountains to the east. 9 

On June 13, 1778, a party of five hundred Indians and Tories was reported at Crown 
Point about thirty-five miles northwest of Rutland. These raiders had just returned 
from a scalping tour of Tryon County, New York, where they had taken a number 
of prisoners, On the same day Vermont authorities dispatched men and supplies north 
to Rutland to meet the expected attack, but no major battle ensued. 10 

In 1779 Vermont began to take further steps for the defense of the frontier. At 
its session in February 1779, the Legislature established a militia law which made 
all males between sixteen and fifty years old eligible for militia duty with few excep- 
tions. 11 In March 1779, the Board of War established a frontier line consisting of 
the north line of Castleton and the north and west lines of Pittsford to the foot of 
the Green Mountains. All inhabitants north of this line were ordered to move within 
the line. Picquet forts were built at Pittsford and Castleton. Ammunition and provi- 
sions were supplied by the Vermont Military Headquarters at Fort Ranger in 
Rutland. 12 

During the winter of 1778-1779 Vermont faced a new problem. The military 
activities of 1777 and 1778 had prevented both civilians and military personnel from 
raising and harvesting crops. Consequently, a severe shortage of provisions on the 
northern frontiers made it difficult for men to remain in service and provide food 
for their famlies or the army. In the spring of 1779 Governor Thomas Chittenden 
of Vermont requested militiary aid from General George Washington for the summer 
of 1779 so that Vermont men might be freed to grow and harvest food. Without such 
help it would be impossible to prevent inhabitants from moving south with their 
families and what effects they could carry. This development would make it difficult, 
if not impractical, to hold the frontier line that had been established in March 1779. 
But continental troops were apparently never forwarded. 13 

During the summer of 1779 Vermont raised one hundred and fifty men to serve 
at Rutland and on the frontier. On July 27th the Rutland inhabitants petitioned the 
Board of War for additional assistance in guarding the frontier. Captain Thomas 
Sawyer, commander of the post at Rutland, also sent a letter requesting assistance. 
In response a company of Rangers was dispatched and they arrived at Rutland in 
mid-August. 14 

During the latter part of 1779 and the early months of 1780, the Congress of the 
confederation was weighing recognition of Vermont's independence against the 
support of New York's claims. Meanwhile eight leaders of Vermont carried on one 
of the most ingenious and/or ambivalent secret negotiations in history, formally called 
the Haldimand Negotiations. 15 

In 1778 the British government had given its representatives power to offer terms 
of peace to the colonies generally or separately. In March 1779, Lord George Ger- 
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maine ordered General Frederick Haldimand, British commander in Canada, to open 
negotiations with Vermont. In September 1779, HaJdimand replied that the Ver- 
monters were a "profligate banditti" but he would do what he could. In March 1780, 
Germaine again urged the importance of drawing Vermont to the British side. Accord- 
ingly, Colonel Beverly Robinson, who had succeeded in obtaining the treason of 
Benedict Arnold, composed a letter to Ethan Allen which suggested the possibility 
of an independent role for Vermont within the British Empire. When Allen received 
the letter in July 1780, he read it and said he would consider it. Governor Thomas 
Chittenden of Vermont and a few others were immediately informed of the situation. 16 

In July 1780, Governor Chittenden suggested that the tyranny of the American 
Confederation would leave Vermont with little reason to continue hostilities with Great 
Britain. But General Haldimand reported that there could be no dependence on the 
word of Ethan Allen or those around him. In October 1780, Allen forwarded a 
messenger who expressed that Vermonters were fed up with New York's treatment 
and the constant alarms caused by threatened British invasion. The British replied 
to Allen that a cessation of arms would be granted as much as possible but not a 
truce. 17 

By February 1781, New York was nearly ready to give up its opposition to Ver- 
mont's entrance into the American Confederation, Only the objections of diehard 
Governor George Clinton remained. Meanwhile Vermont had moved to unite a part 
of western New Hampshire to Vermont. By April 1781, some eastern New York towns 
had also petitioned to become a part of Vermont. 18 

In the summer of 1781 General Haldimand began to be concerned that the Ver- 
monters had only used the negotiations to deal more effectively with the Confedera- 
tion Congress, However, he still held some hope of success and proceeded to extend 
the cessation of arms. In the late summer of 1781 British agents reported that the 
Vermonters expected to secure themselves by truce, cartel and negotiations until they 
could see the results of the negotiations at Vienna. But a meeting with Ira Allen and 
Joseph Fay at Skenesborough, New York, in early October 1781, almost entirely con- 
vinced General Haldimand of Vermont sincerity. As a result, Vermont again escaped 
serious offensive operations by the British. In late November 1781, word of the 
surrender of General Charles Cornwallis at Yorktown left General Haldimand with 
little hope of bringing the Vermont negotiations to a successful close. 19 

By means of the Haldimand Negotiations the artful Vermonters had kept the British 
from launching any major offensive campaigns from 1780 until the end of the war. 
Just when Vermont seemed in an almost defenseless position, a group of her leaders 
had performed the impossible. In addition, the negotiations did a great deal to pressure 
the American Confederation Congress into recognizing Vermont's position against 
New York's claims. 20 

The Revolution in Vermont thus turned into a series of alarms to raise militia troops 
to meet the dangers posed by frequent Indian and Tory scouting expeditions. As late 
as the spring of 1782 there was still concern about raising sufficient men to meet these 
Indian and Tory threats, 21 

Rutland inhabitants seemingly had little Tory sentiment, whereas Tory sympathizers 
probably constituted a majority of the people in Clarendon, where most of the friends 
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of New York were British sympathizers and took protection papers from General 
Burgoyne. The four Tory estates confiscated in Rutland probably constituted a grand 
total of Tory sentiment there. It was highly improbable that any estates would escape 
confiscation as Captain Joseph Bowker and Colonel James Claghorn, both of Rutland, 
were district commissioners for the confiscation and sale of Tory properties. 22 

On the positive side, there was a sizable local support for the Revolutionary cause. 
Nearly two hundred different inhabitants of Rutland served with the militia or Con- 
tinental units at various times, including fifty who attained some leadership role. 23 

Direct local support of the war was encouraged by an act of the Vermont General 
Assembly passed in March 1780, which empowered the inhabitants of a town to tax 
themselves for a variety of reasons. At a town meeting on May 10, 1780, Rutland 
freemen showed further support for the war by voting a tax rate of four pence per 
pound, as money went in 1774, to pay Rutland people for scouting. 24 

Meanwhile the food supply problems in Vermont continued. The transportation 
of food products outside of the state, except for the use of Continental troops or 
with the permission of the Governor and three of his Council, was forbidden by the 
Legislature in March 1780. In November 1780, quotas for military provisions to be 
provided by each town were made into law. Accordingly, on December 14, 1780, 
the people of Rutland voted a tax rate of one shilling and two pence per pound to 
raise provisions for the Army on the frontiers. 25 

The Revolutionary sentiment of Rutland was well illustrated by the story of Nathan 
Tuttle. In 1777, when many people fled south in fear of Burgoyne's advance, Nathan 
was among those who remained in Rutland. On one occasion, Nathan, who had been 
drinking very freely, met Solomon Johns and Gustavus Spencer who had come to 
Rutland with a scouting party of Indians and Tories. They accosted and threatened 
Tuttle, who dared them to touch him. Whereupon Johns ran him through with a 
bayonet, killing him instantly. Then they weighted his body and threw him into Otter 
Creek below the "Little Falls" and escaped. Although Tuttle's behavior had been 
foolhardy, it well represented the fiercely independent spirit of Rutland's early 
inhabitants during the American Revolution. 26 

Rutland was neither the earliest nor the largest community in the area, but it seemed 
to have gathered an especially aggressive group of "the most active and rebellious 
race of the continent," whether they were opposing "Yorkers" or "Tories." 27 Although 
a temporary population of soldiers, who manned Fort Ranger, and refugees from 
the north did much to fill the town and stimulate its economy, most inhabitants of 
Rutland appear to have remained during most of the Revolution. Thus the community 
was able to maintain a continuity throughout the Revolution which communities to 
the north were not able to do. 28 
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